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ISSACHAR COZZENS' S 
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As told in his own words and by his son and grandson 


Frederic Cozzens, Jr., your dear old grandfather was in this battle he was 
appointed one of the Spies and Gides on the Island with his old comrad Sam Bufham 
whom | saw at Newport as late as 1824 my fathers account of it was _ that is of the bat- 
tle was this that the American troops went down from howlands Ferry as close to New- 
port as to see them and feel them with their Pushangers a Pushanger is a very long 
Gun ( say 12 or 13 feet long) but the British was coming out of Newport in "sollet" Col- 
lum so that the force that very father was with had to tern back they got behind a stone 
wall and when the Enemy came up so as they could see their Eyes_ the word was giv- 
en to fire by an old stuttering man by the application of Decan Lillibridge wo said Fe-Fe- 
Fe ire concern it why don't you fire this brought the British and Hessions all up to a holt 
for they were almost all Hessions the Americans then jumped the stone wall and took 
many prisioners made a retreat without loosing aman_ and got behind another in the 
rear and towards the ferry my father said thay had a great deal of bother with them 
confound them Hessians they could not speak or understand a word they said nor we 
them "dad rot um" they were so ignorant they thort for they had been told we were 
Savages "said the old man" well: we carred of all the wounded and all the stragglers 
we could ketch and put them in the boats and had to row them acrost the ferry that is 
the prisoners we had taken _In a little while the British rallied but they acted as if they 
was afraid of all the stone walls after that reception at the first. My father was put in the 
boats as all most all Gen. Sullivan troops ware back countrymen and did not know an 
ore from athole pin. a retreat was ordered but we did not go until all things was secure 
and right and we had given them a smell of yankee powder 


| have been on this battle ground at a place about 3 1/2 miles from Newport is called 
Green Ende whare a fort was thrown up__it an Earth fort and faced with sods pined 
down with split pine | have pulled them out when | was black burying for the time | was 
there the black berry bushes had filled most the fort my father had to row all most all 
that night to get those stupid dumb Hessons over and he said he was tired enough _ all 
this time they crying Yankes and mourning about thare fate and wounds _ this happened 
before was married to my mother he then as soon as discharged to Providence where 
he had a warrant at an uncommission or a full commission she could not tell which 


The above action appears to have taken place somewhere adjacent to the is- 
land of Aquidneck ( where Newport is located), told in the words of Issachar, Jr. 
as he remembered hearing them from his father 


After the British occupation of Newport in December of 1776 it became appar- 
ent they would try to take either Providence or Boston next. Lieutenant Colonel 
William Barton was in command of the American troops at Tiverton Heights Fort, 
located at a point on the mainland closest to Aquidneck. Barton had received 
word through his spies that Major General Richard Prescott, who was in com- 
mand of the British forces on Newport, was staying at the Overing House. Barton 
chose thirty eight elite soldiers, some from the 1st Rhode island ( all black) Reg- 
iment, and mounted an extraordinary military action. 


page 5........ is about what my father told me about the taking of the British Gen'l 
Prescott he said he was attach to Col. Barton Brigade of Rhode Island Melisha and 
volunteers about 300 men in all that he drew them up in line and wished to know if 
any of them would go on a secret expedition with him without knowing what it was he 
to head them and these that would go if so to step one stept in front all that will go 
with and said he take one step forward they all toa man Dad and all took the step for- 
ward too many though he but get in the boats ( they had whale boats always at their 
command for they were a look out Gard _ so he picked out 1/2 of them and put them to 
go half way too fall back on if the project did not work to his liking so he went on with 
the Rest keeping his corse and dropping his back gard to fall back on until he had 
about 40 men himself and his negro who stopped at a gully in the shore bank whare 
thare was a run of water on the hill of which was the head quarters of Genl. Prescot the 
British Gen. he then took 4 men and the darkey up the Gully seased the Centinals 
disarmed them and threatened them with death if they made a noise or spoke _ took 
their arms from them then went to the house to grab the old Genl. but the door was 
locked in the inside he then told his negro to open the door _ the dark took his head to 
a panel of the door gave one but the panel gave way and in went he and the Darkey 
took the old Genl. out of his bed and carried him to the boats this was done in shorta 
time that nobody knew it but themselves nota sentinel was alarmed _ there lay the 
fleet only a 1/2 mile to the right not one knew that they had lost their Genl. _ while 
Barton's men were rowing him to the first reserve whare they reinforced and where my 
father was _ the old Gen'l. complained of being Cold not having time to dress himself 
then Barton took his coat and covered over him and told him not to speak above his 
breath, ........... 


The former slave who was a spy, and had given Barton the information of 
Prescott’s whereabouts, was Quako Honeyman, a former servant of the Rev. 
James Honeyman of Newport. Quako was also the person who’s hard head was 
used to break in the door and enable the capture to be successful. Many of the 
details of the capture were confirmed by British Lieutenant Frederick Mackenzie 
who kept a diary of the occupation of Newport. In it he reported that Prescott 
liked to keep his quarters far from the town, so that he could be near any military 
action that might occur. 
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But it has also been recorded elsewhere, that the General used Overing’s 
farmhouse to entertain willing ladies of Newport, or as one newspaper printed 
“he lodged there that night with some of his whores.” 


Quako was lavishly rewarded for his services, and after the war he retired to 
Pomfret, Connecticut where he lived for many years before moving to Munson, 
Massachusetts, where he died. He would have been “hung, drawn and quar- 
tered” if the British had ever caught him. 


British General Prescott was later exchanged for Colonial General Lee who 
had been captured, and upon his release he again was given charge of the British 
forces in Rhode Island, where he remained until the evacuation a year later. 


In a letter dated June 23, 1855, Frederick S. Cozzens, Jr., Issachar’s grandson, 
wrote to a “My Dear Clark, _...His grandson, my grandfather, (referring to Is- 
sachar, Sr.) joined Capt. Teals’s Company of Newport Volunteers as a full private, 
and was at the famous battle of Bunker Hill with a musket which he leaded and 
discharged several times at the Enemy. He was in the army until the British evac- 
uated Boston. Again volunteered under Gen. Sullivan, and probably used up in 
the course of the war, several pounds of continental powder.” 


The following is excerpted from an application that Issachar Cozzens, Jr. made 
in the state of New Jersey in order to obtain the benefits of a provision made by 
an act of Congress passed June 7th, 1832 awarding pensions to those who had 
served the American cause in the Revolutionary War. 


“My father Issachar Cozzens, Senior, was born in Providence, Rhode Island, Au- 
gust 21, 1754 and married to Mary Daniels, Nov. 1, 1799. | have this record in his fami- 
ly bible which is now in my possession, it is in his own handwriting. 


In the year 1833 when my father was nearly 80 years old he dictated a statement 
which | herewith send, in which he described part of his services in the army, his man- 
ner of joining it and gives the names of the officers who commanded in the Rhode Is- 
land line at that time. His statement shows that he was a resident of Newport at that 
time he entered the service in 1775. It is signed by himself and is respectfully submit- 
ted for your consideration. 


Clarkson Crolins ( this must be the”’Clark”, Frederick S. Cozzens, Jr. wrote to.) an old 
resident of New York and for a long time a member of the State Legislature of New York, 
and the Rev. Benjamin Mortimer then pastor of the Moravian Church in New York City, 
gave my father certificates of character for veracity, etc, etc. 


... Although my father makes no mention of it in his statement which accompanies 
this paper, he has repeatedly told me he was in the service at the time the American 
troops were building forts around Boston in 1775 to drive the British from the town, that 
Washington then commanded, he said that he helped to carry facines (sic) to the place 
where breastwork was carried up, and that they were commanded not to speak or make 
the slightest noise: and that there was more than 80 or 100 oxteams came with dirt, and 
not one of the teamsters spoke above his breath to their oxen, and by the next morning 
a complete battery was thrown up, and cannon mounted and also that he staid at Bos- 
ton after it was evacuated by the British and helped to remove the cannon and mortars 
from one Harbor, where they had been thrown by the British. 


| have also heard my father say that he heard the Declaration of Independence read 
while he was under arms and that it was publicly done before the company to which he 
belonged. 


| have also heard him say Mr. Murray a Universalist Preacher was one of the chap- 
lains to the Americans - and further more, | have heard him say that he was with Col. 
Barton and helped him get up the enterprise when he, Col.Barton took the British Gen- 
eral Prescott out of his bed and carried him off a prisoner this was 1777 - and further 
more - that when the British in 1778 made a descent on the towns of Warren and Bris- 
tol, (R.I.) and the neighboring villages, that he was called out under my Uncle Ewen to 
pursue and take the plunder from them. | have heard him relate this, and many other 
skirmishes repeatedly, and it appears from his own, and my other relatives statements 
that he was either actively engaged or in readiness all the time the war lasted, and did 
every thing in his power to protect his Nation and the neighboring states from the 
depredations of the enemy. 


Issachar Cozzens, Sr. eventually received his pension, though | have no record 
of the amount he was awarded. | am sure, were he alive today, he would be able 
to enthrall us with many accounts of his participation in the War of Independence. 


He eventually moved to New York in 1838, where he lived for a time with his 
son William Brown Cozzens at his home in West Point, and then in New York City, 
where he was a grocer. He died January 1, 1840, and was buried in the graveyard 
of the old Moravian Church, in lower Manhattan. When that land was sold, many 
of the bodies that were not claimed and interred elsewhere, were taken by barge 
to Staten Island and buried in a common grave on land owned by the Moravians. 
The graves on this site are unmarked, and I have never been able to ascertain if 
this is, in fact, his final resting place. 


Issachar’s grandson was Frederic Swartwout Cozzens (1818-1869), the son of 
Frederic Smith and Lucy Backhouse. He became a noted wine and spirit mer- 
chant in New York, as well as an author better known for his humorous offerings. 
He also produced a number of fine poems. 


The date of the Battle at Bunker Hill is June 17, 1775. 237 years later, | am 
pleased to present one of those memorable examples. 


BUNKER HILL: AN OLD-TIME BALLAD 


It was a starry night in June, the air was soft and still, 

When the “minute men” from Cambridge came, and gathered on the hill; 
Beneath us lay the sleeping town, around us frowned the fleet, 

But the pulse of freemen, not of slaves, within our bosoms beat; 

And every heart rose high with hope, as fearlessly we said, 

“We will be numbered with the free, or numbered with the dead.” 


“Bring out the line to mark the trench, and stretch it on the sward.” 
The trench is marked, the tools are brought, we utter not a word, 

But stack our guns, then fall to work with mattock and with spade, 

A thousand men with sinewy arms, and not a sound is made; 

So still were we, the stars beneath, that scarce a whisper fell; 

We heard the red-coat’s musket click, and heard him cry, “All’s well.” 


See how the morn is breaking; the red is in the sky. 

The mist is creeping from the stream that floats in silence by; 

The “Lively’s“ hull looms through the fog, and they our works have spied, 
For the ruddy flash and round-shot part in thunder from her side; 

And the “Falcon” and the “Cerberus” make every bosom thrill, 

With gun and shell, and drum and bell, and boatswain’s whistle shrill; 

But deep and wider grows the trench, as spade and mattock ply, 

For we have to cope with fearful odds, and the time is drawing nigh. 


Up with the pine-tree banner! Our gallant Prescott stands 

Amid the plunging shells and shot, and plants it with his hands; 
Up with the shout! for Putnam comes upon his reeking bay, 
With bloody spur and foaming bit, in haste to join the fray. 

But thou whose soul is glowing in the summer of thy years, 
Unvanquishable Warren, thou, the youngest of thy peers, 

Wert born and bred, and shaped and made, to act a patriot’s part, 
And dear to us thy presence is as heart’s blood to the heart. 


Hark! from the town a trumpet! The barges at the wharf 
Are crowded with the living freight; and now they’re pushing off, 
With clash and glitter, trump and drum, in all its bright array, 


Behold the splendid sacri- fice 
move slowly o’er the bay. 

And still the barges fill, Arete d.(¢ and 
still across the deep, GFE USsres: O5] 

Like thunder clouds along the sky, 


the hostile transports sweep. 


And now they’re forming at the Point; and now the lines advance; 

We see beneath the sultry sun their polished bayonets glance; 

We hear the throbbing drum, the bugle challenge ring; 

Quick bursts and loud and flashing cloud, and rolls from wing to wing; 
But on the height our bulwark stands, tremendous in its gloom, 

As sullen as a tropic sky, and silent as a tomb. 


And so we waited till we saw, at scarce ten rifle’s length, 

The old vindictive Saxon spite, in all its stubborn strength; 

When sudden, flash on flash, around the rampart burst 

From every gun the livid light upon the foe accursed. 

Then quailed a monarch’s might before a free born peoples’s ire; 

Then drank the sward the veteran’s life, where swept the yeoman’s fire. 


Then, staggered by the shot, he saw their serried columns reel, 
And fall, as falls the bearded rye beneath the reaper’s steel; 

And then arose a mighty shout that might have waked the dead, 
“Hurrah...they run, the field is won! Hurrah...the foe is fled!” 

And every man hath dropped his gun to clutch a neighbor’s hand, 
As his heart kept praying all the while for home and native land. 


Thrice on that day we stood the shock of thrice a thousand foes, 

And thrice that day within our lines the shout of victory rose; 

And though our swift fire slackened then, and, reddening in the skies, 
We saw from Charlestown’s roofs and walls the flamey columns rise, 
Yet while we had a cartridge left, we still maintained the fight, 

Nor gained the foe one foot of ground upon that blood stained height. 


What though for us no laurels bloom, and o’er the nameless brave 
No sculptured trophy, scroll, nor hatch, records a warrior’s grave. 
What though the day to us was lost...upon that deathless page 
The everlasting charter stands for every land and age. 
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For man hath broke his felon bonds, and cast them in the dust, 
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And claimed his heritage divine, and justified the trust; 

While through his rifted prison bars the hues of freedom pour, 
O’er every nation, race and clime, on every sea and shore, 

Such glories as the patriarch viewed, when, mid the darkest skies, 
He saw above a ruined world the Bow of Promise rise. 


REKEREKEKEREREEREKE 


At the time of the battle, the British had captured Boston. The Colonial 
forces under Gen. William Prescott learned that the British intended to occupy the 
two strategic hills, Bunker and Breeds, on the outskirts of the city. Under the 
cloak of darkness, Prescott’s troops hastily constructed rough fortifications. 
When the British realized what had happened, the assault was ordered. The Colo- 
nials, withstood two assaults, and repulsed the British. Finally facing a third at- 
tack, they had run out of ammunition, and had to retreat to Cambridge. 

The British were victorious, but, at a tremendous cost. More than 800 of 
their men were wounded, and 226 were killed, including a large number of offi- 
cers. The Colonials were able to re-group and re-arm; 450 were wounded and 
only 140 lost. 

The battle was fought, for the most part, on Breed’s Hill where the Colo- 
nials had concentrated their defenses, the more prominent of the two heights. 
However, it is Bunker’s Hill supposedly the prime target of the British which, over 
the years, has given it’s name to this courageous battle, celebrated yearly on 
June 17th. 


The flag which appears on the cover is the New England Flag, known as the 
Pine Tree. It was carried by the Colonial forces into many of the battles fought in 
the northern states. 


David J. Livingston June, 2012 


